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THE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE. 
It need hardly be remarked, at this day, that 
there are a great variety as well as a superabun- 


dance of professions of regard for the welfare of 


the People. They are heard from the clergyman 
in the pulpit, the jurist on the bench or at the 
bar, the editor in his journal, the quack in his ad- 
vertisement, the politician in his manifesto, his 
circular, or his stump oration. Many of these 
professions are founded ina sincere philanthropy ; 
some in utter selfishness and knavery; others in a 
mixture of motives. So far, all is matter of noto- 
riety; but when we come to separate the wheat 
from the chaff—to determine what professions are 
founded in truth, and what are put forward for sin- 
ister purposes—we encounter a task of some in- 
trinsic difficulty. We propose here to give only a 
few hints tending to the elucidation of this sub- 
ject. 

, Professions of devotion to the People should be 
regarded with allowance or scrutiny, whenever they 
are intended to advance a notoriously selfish inter. 
est. When a vender of medicines comes forward 
to vaunt the virtues of his nostrum, proclaim that 
it will cure consumption, cholera and chilblains— 
price $1 per bottle—it does not follow that he lies 
because he is interested in making the public be- 
lieve his assertions; but they should be regarded 
with a closer scrutiny, and a clearer tissue of evi- 
dence in their behalf should be required, than if 
he were perfectly disinterested or giving away the 
medicine. So when a politician comes forward to 
set forth his own and his party’s devotion to the 
interests and welfare of the People—asking that 
the said party should therefore be,instated or con- 
tinued in power and he be elevdftd to some post of 
honor or profit—it does not follow from the fact 
that he has a personal interest in the popular de- 
cision on his assumption, that it must necessarily 
be false. It simply results that his assertion 
ghould go no part of the way toward" settling the 
point. His professions raise an issue which is to 
be settled by an appeal to facts. 

It follows of course that parties and individuals 
are to be judged by what they do rather than what 
they say. Professions are so cheap, especially to 
the unprincipled, that igmen and parties were to 
bf sted for their faigfrds we should live in a 
wom of honey. Iti easy to profess a regard 


. for the dear People; so hard to forego a tempting 


slice of party patronage or personal emolument 
for their gooi—so easy to talk lovingly of De- 
mocracy and the good of the great mass; so hard 
to make these the fixed rule of a,career of un- 
checked power—that it is not wonderful that the 
tribe of pretenders to superior patriotism and libe- 
rality is apt to far out-number those who are con- 
tent to let their acts show forth their principles 
and their merits. 

he history of the Ancient Republics is full of 
striking and sometimes painful lessons bearing on 
this subject. Athens was esteemed the most en- 
lightened Republic of all antiquity; yet there the 
true Friends of the People were often overborne 





by those whose Friendship was base flattery, and 
who flattered to corrupt and betray. While 
demagogues and mountebanks bore sway in her 
Councils, and the populace were shouting their 
| praises in the Agora, the true Friends of the 
eople were often mourning the general infat- 
uation in exile with Aristides, or drinking the 
vison decreed as the penalty of their unflattering 
virtue with Socrates and.Phocion. This is a 
melancholy truth which should be understood 
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j#hese who prefer the complaint of malconduct. 


We rejoice in believing that the day of such de- 
lusions has passed or is passing away—that the 
People of this country are too intelligent, too sa- 
gacious, and too virtuous to be made the dupes of 
fair-spokeu demagogues or of their own base pas- 
sions. Accunstomed to read, reflect, and to scru- 
tinize—to compare professions with acts and names 
with things—they are every year arriving at a 
more thorough familiarity with their duties and 
their true interests, and the best method of dis- 
charging the one and ones the other. Be- 
yond doubt, great advances ‘have been made in 
Government, as a popular science, within twenty 
years. We trust stiil greater will be made during 
the nexttwenty. ‘The time has already arrived when 
it is no longer considered treason to have honestly 
differed in opiuion from the majority in some long- 
past political controversy. ‘The principles of 
tolerance are beginning to be understood as appli- 
cable to political as weil as religious diversities of 
sentiment. Men are learning to differ on public 
questions without bandying opprobrious epithets 
or a diminution of reciprocal kindness and respect. 
And whenever the great mass of the People shall 
have learned to regard each other, though ranged 
in opposite parties, as all honestly—though often 
ignorantiy and mistakenly—seeking to preserve 
the liberties and promote the welfare of the whole 
country—when they shall have ceased to bandy 
harsh names and mutual criminations, and come to 
discuss political principles and measures in candor, 


Slavery in the District of Columbia, of the Slave 
Trade between the States, and protesting against 
the Admission of any more Slave States into the 
Union. Mr. Calhoun vehemently denounced 
them, as did Mr. King of Alabama. Mr. Prentiss 
having moved that they be printed. the motion was 
laid upon the table, by a vote of 29 to 8. 

The Graduation Bill of Messrs. Alabama Clay 
and Renton has met with a variety of fortune. 
After having been referred back with instructions, 
as we stated last week, it has been further amend- 
ed so as to permit any man to buy 160 acres of 
public land adjoining that which he already owns 
at the reduced price or prices. This was carried 
by a vote of 24 to 22, and partially destroys the 
effect of Mr. Clay of Kentucky’s amendment, 
which went to restrict the benefits of the Gradua- 
tion to poor men and actual settlers alone. The 
amendment, thus amended, was carried by a vote 
of 25to 16. A further amendment, suggested by 
Mr. Clay of Kentucky, allowing poor settlers to 
purchase 80 acres of Jand at 50 cents an acre, was 
then rejected by 23 to 21. Messrs. Benton and 
Clay of Ala. voted against this amendment !—zwhy, 
it would seem impossible to say, except that it was 
proposed by Mr. Clay of Kentucky. A motion 
was now (Friday of last week) made by Mr. 
Rives, that the bill be indefinitely postponed; but 
the Senate adjourned over to Monday without act- 
ing upon it. 

In the House, on Friday, a very long and angry 





good temper, aud with an earnest desire for truth, 
determining first on what points they are really at 
variance, an} confining their discussions to them 
—we shall find Government a far more beneficent 
institution than it now is, and the true Friends of 
the People generally in the ascendant, while the 
flatterers and pretenders shall sink into their pro- 
per insignificance. . 

—_— a eee 

CONGRESS, 

Last week does not appear to have been very 
profitably spent in either department of the Capi- 
tol. The House continued, upto our last advices, 
to discuss the Great Defalcations, and the respon- 
sibility of the Administration in view of them, 
without settling any thing. ‘The Whigsand Con- 
servatives insist on a searching Investigation, to be 
made by a Committee chosen by t; the Ad- 
ministration men are willing to permit an Investi- 
gation, provided the Committee is selected by sth 
Speaker, whict Whigs consider just no inves- 
tigation atall. e do not see how the friends of 
the Executive can really appear to be in favor of 
thorough investigation and yet insist on commit- 
ting 1tto men who are averge to finding any mal- 
practices. It igggs if a peS6n wecused of crime 
rnould declare iinselt willing to stand a trial pro- 
vided his counsel could have the management of 
both prosecution and defence. The parliamenta- 
ry rule, dictated by common sense, prescribes that 
an investigation should always be committed to 


This rule Mr. Speaker Polk has repeatedly viola- 
ted, and it is but reasonable that the Whigs should 
protest against allowing him to pack the Commit- 
tee which is to conduct such an investigation. All 
these remarks apply equally to the course taken 
on Mr. Wise’s motion for an impeachment, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. But while the House 
wrangles about the mode, the time for either inves- 
tigation or impeachment is passing away. There 
are but six weeks of the Session and of the term 
of this Congress now remaining, and three months 
would hardly be sufficient. It is evident that the 
whole matter raust lie over to next winter. 

In the Senate, Mr. Prentiss of Vermont has 
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presented a series of Resolutions by the Legisla- 


debate was brought to a close, being on a motion 
by Mr. Wise to print 20,000 copies of the Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury last winter, giv- 
ing the Correspondence between the Treasury De- 
partment and the defaulting Sub-Treasurers. This 
motion was at last carried: Yeas 118; Nays 82. 
A further call upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the more recent correspondence with Default- 
ers was then ordered: Yeas 185; Nays 7. 

The remainder of the day was spent in consider- 
ing several Naval Appropriation Bills, from the 
appropriate Committee. None of them were got 
out of Committee of the Whole. 





STATE LEGISLATURE. 

After much discussion and mutual crimination, 
each branch of thé Legislature has passed a bill 
repealing all Restrictiiee on the Issue of Small 
Notes by the Banks of this State—and their cir- 
culation by the People. The bill,of the House 
was introduced by Mr. Taylor of Wntario on the 
first day of the SesSion and finally passed on Fri- 
day the 11th inst. bya voge of 117 19 6—Messrs. 
Blake, Denniston tha Slatghter of“Orange, Ste- 
phens of Lewis, J. B. Smith of Suffolk, and Strang 
of Westchester in the negative. 

The Senate bill was introduced by Mr. Skinner 
of Oswego (Adm.) on the third or fourth day of 
the Session, and was brought to maturity, after 
much animated and desultory debate, on Saiurday 
last. The bill from the House being brought into 
the Senate on that day, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banks, Mr. Verplanck moved that the 
Senate bill be sent to the same Committee, with a 
view of having the House bill reported and passed, 
as courtesy and the despatch of business would 
dictare. This motion prevailed by a vote of 16 to 
15—Messrs. Young and Spraker, who are inflexi- 
bly opposed to the entire measure, voting with the 
Whigs and constituting them a majority. On 
Monday, however, the Bank Committee reported 
the Senate bill for passage and recommended that 
the House bill be jaid on the table, which prevail- 
ed by a party vote, and the Senate bill then passed 
by a vote of 29 Yeasto 2 Noes—Messrs. Young 
and Spraker of the Fourth District. (Mr. Spra- 
ker’s term expires next fall, and both gentl&nen 
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represent their constituents.) So each branch 
has passed a Small Bill Law by large majorities ; 
but the objectionable course of the Senate in lay- 
ing the House bill on the table and passing its own 
thereafier,.instead of one already passed by the 
co-ordinate body, may delay but we trust cannot 
prevent the consummation of the measure. At all 
events, the Administration party in the Legisla- 
ture has frankly abandoned the ground of hostility 
which it so obstinately maintained last winter, and 
conceded, throughout the debate, that, right or 
wrong, the People are in favor of Small Bills, and 

The bill divesting Mr. Edwin Croswell of his 
unlimited monopoly of the State Printing has 
been ardently discussed in the House. It will 
probably have passed that branch before this pa- 
per has passed through the press. Its passage has 
been advocated by Messrs." Porter of Niagara, 
Lawrence of Onondaga, E. Clark, Norton of 
Monroe, N. Cook of New-York, and others, and 
opposed by Messrs. Salisbury of Wayne, Hoge- 
boom of Columbia, Enos of Madison and others. 
Tt will probably be resisted in the vote by the en- 
tire Van Buren party, and so defeated in the 
Senate. 

P. S. Jt has passed the Honse. 

The bill to divest the County Judges of the 
power to interfere with and overrule the Boards o! 
Supervisors in the choice of Treasurer and other 
County officers, has passed the Assembly. Also, 
several bills to restrict the charges, now exorbi- 
tant, of certain District Attorneys. 

The most important measures of the Session— 
the Internal Improvement bill and the Reform of 
the Judiciary and general administration of Jus 
tice througheut the State—are still under con- 
sideration in the several Committees. Their im- 
portance and character require careful considera- 
tion; and we shall not marvel if the respective 
bills are not all reported for two or three weeks. 

— 
SCHOOL LIBRABIES. 

We trust the attention of the friends of Educa- 
tion throughout the State is fully aroused to the 
importance of supplying our Common Schools 
universally with the District Libraries for which 
the last Legislature in good part provided. The 
period at which the money appropriated from the 
New School Fund for that purpose is to be dis- 
tributed to the Districts has very nearly arrived; 
and each District should be prepared to make an 
early and judicious application of its quotag, [he 
suin allotted to each is small, but it is to be repeat- 
ed annually; and we hope earnest and spirited ex- 
ertions will now be made by _ the friends of Edu- 
cation to see that at least th@nucleus of a valua- 
ble Library is immediately secured to every Dis- 
trict. No mangresumes that a perfect and suffi- 
cient collectiongdf books can be procured for ten, 
twenty, or thirty dollars; but a foundation can be 
laid which wif prove ficegt and instructive of 
itself, and giv@assuranc® of enfuring and yearly 
increasing intellectual improvement.—We cherish 
a sanguine trust that the day which witnesses the 
general formation of the contemplated Libraries 
—no matter how smal! may be the beginning, so 
Jong as the principle of annual addition is preserv- 
ed—wiil mark the commencement of a new era o 
higher and progressive Intelligence, Public Spirit 
aod Virtue. 

We trust the friends of Education are already 
discussing, in their several Districts, the formation 
of their respective Libraries, and the means of 
supplying the probable deficiency of the sum ap- 
priated by the State to procure them. Let the 
whole subject be thoroughly and seasonably dis- 
cussed. ‘I'he choice of books is a matter of vital 
interest. Many have been got up expressly for 
these Libraries or carefully adapted to them. 
‘Their merits should be examined. A full series 
has been got up by the Harpers, as our readers are 
aware, which puts forth strong claims to general 
patronage. Still, this does not contain all that 
should enter into the composition of a proper Li- 
brary—a familiar yet scientific treatise on Agricul- 
turgbeing wanted—but it is probably as good a se- 
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lection as can be procured for a beginning.—Any 
deficiencies which may be found to exist can then 
be supplied as annual distributions are made here- 
after from the Treasury. Gentlemen who may 
visit New-York this winter should call upon the 
publishers and examine this selection, as also any 
other works that may be offered as peculiarly 
adapted to the formation of District Libraries. 
Those visiting this city will find the Harpers’ 
School Library complete, with many other suita- 
ble works, at the bookstore of W. C. Little, cor- 
ner of State and South- Market streets. 





Ks the Administration responsible for the loss of 
the Public Money by Defaulters? 

This question is beginning to receive from the 
American People that earnest and dispassionate 
consideration which is due to its grave importance. 
The People are turning from noisy declamation 
and rant to a calm investigation of the facts. It is 
from these alone that a correct judgement can be 
formed. 

It is evident that the mere defalcation of a rev- 
enue officer does not necessarily reflect blame on 
those who placed or retained him in office. The 
appointment may have been, so far as could be 
learned, judicious, and yet the person appointed 
turn out a spendthrift and a villain. But where 
men notoriously unsafe—like Swartwout, for in- 
stance—are selected for the most important financial 
trusts—or where Congress is precluded from in- 
quiring into their conduct—as in the case of Mr. 
Wise’s Investigation of 1836-7—we do think ‘the 
powers that be’ assume a fearful responsibility. 
But if, in addition to this, they wink at known 
and repeated delinquencies—if they continue 
in office and even reappoint men who are 
known to be defaulters—we must believe thai the 
chief Executive power makes itself distinctly and 
glaringly responsible, not merely for the particular 
losses which it thus ocsasions or aggravates, but 
for the general demoralization of the public ser- 
vice, and the consequent robberies of the Public 
Treasure. That this has been the case in regard 
to some has been fully shown by the Corres- 
pondence of the Treasury Department with de- 
faulting Land Officers, drawn out by a resolution 
of Congress last winter. An abstract of that cor- 
respondence we published at the time; and we 
now copy a further chapter from it, as condensed 
for The New-York American: 


The case is that of William Linn, Receiver of Public, 
Moneys at Vandalia, Illinois, and brother of Lewis F. Linn 
now, and who has for years beén, Senator from Missouri, 
and a supporter of this Administration. 

By the law by the instructions of the Treasury, as 
appears by thes®@documeuts, the Receivers are required to 

posite the whole of the public moneys received by them 
to thé credit of the Treasurer of the Ugited States, once in 
three months. But whenever the a. of cne month 
amount to $10,000, they are to deposite the whole amount 
so received at the end of each month. 

On the 15th January,-1234, R. B. Taney addressed to 
Linn, Letter No. 3, page 21, of document No. 297, admo- 
nishing him of “ the, nétesegly of a prompt compliance with 
the regulations of the Department in r@d to the deposite 


of the public moneys, and a punctual observance of the in 
structions which relate to his (‘ your’) monthly returns.” 

On the 23d June, 1834, (page 27, letter 19) the Secre- 
tary writes thus to Linn: 

“Sir: I regret to be under the necessity Of calling your atten- 
tion to the provision of the regulations for the deposite of the 
public money, which requires that each deposite should embraee 
the whole amount in the possession of the Receiver, According 
to your returns, there were in your hands, on the 3ist March 
last,” (three months before this letter was written) *‘ the sum 
of $10,643 48. On the 30th April, the sum of $12,453 32; on 
the 3ist of May, the sum of $13,505 10; yet it appears that its 
transfer tothe Bank of Detroit was deferred until the 31st 
May, and that the sum then deposited, amounted to no more than 
$8,000. Under these circumstances, it becomes my duty to di- 
rect the whole amount of public moneys in your hands at the 
time of the receipt of this letter, to be forthwith deposited, and 
to apprise you that strict and punctual attention to the regula- 
rion in relation to the deposite of the public money is indispen- 
sable.” 

Thus we prove, by the Secretary’s own statement, that 
Linn had violated his duty, with the knowledge of the 
Secretary, by retaining over $10,000 for two months, and 
then only depositing $8000. We will continue the investi- 

tion by referring to letter No. 28, page 31, dated Octo- 
ber 20th, 1834, in which the Secretary says: 


“Sir: Observing from your monthly returns, ofthe 30th ult 
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that notwithstanding the positive injunctions contained in a let- 
ter fron, the Department, dated 23d June last, the public moneys 
have been permitted to accumulate in your hands, in violation 
of the law and the instructions of the Department since the 3lst 
May last, and that it amounted on the 30th ultimo to the sum of 
$10,976 39, Iam constrained by your continued neglect, to call 
your immediate attention tu the subject, and to require that the 
whole of the pullic moneys in your possession be deposited 
forthwith, Uniess you exhibit to the Department satisfactory 
evidence of your having done so prior to the Ist Dec, next, ac- 
companied by a statement, showing your receipts and disburse- 
ments, and the balance with which you are chargeable at the 
time of such deposite, it will be my painful duty to submit the 
case to the action of the Executive, and to recommend the ap- 
pointment of another person as your successor.” 

Thus it is proven, that this man was known to be a de 
faulter, from the 3lst of March to the 30th September, 
disregarding the peremptory orders of the Government, and 
yet, a period of nearly two months is allowed him to re- 
place the money he had purloined. In this letter, he is 
treated as a suspected, if not a convicted, offender. His 
simple assurance that he had made a deposite, was not 
enough—he was required to furnish “ satisfactory evt- 
dence” of having done so; and, lest he should falsely pre- 
tend that he had deposited the whole, he was to render a 
statement of his account, with the balance at the time the 
deposite should be made. Why, it may be asked, after 
the repeated admonitions and orders, should this gross vio- 
lator of his duty have a day of grace? Why not dismiss 
him, and send him forth, branded to ine world, as a warn- 
ing to others, in like case offending? We answer—He 
was the brother ofa Senator, and the personal friend of 
the President. Let us now go to the proof. 

On the 4th of December, 1834, (Letter 44, page 37,) 
the Secretary of the Treasury writes to Linn in these ho- 
neyed terms: 

“ Sir : Allow me to inquire, why it is, that your letter of the 
16th ultimo, is entirely silent as to your neglectto comply with 
the positive directions containedin aletter from the Depart- 
ment, dated 23d June last, and that you still neglect to pay over 
the public money in your hands, or to furnish the statement as 
required by my letter of the 23d ultimo,” (this letter is not pub- 
lished) ** and a statement of your advances to Colonel Ogden.” 

It will be recollected, that when the letter was written, 
the Ist December, his day of grace had passed, and that 
in a letter written by him to the Secretary eighteen days 
before, he had not even attempted to excuse his neglect, or 
to ask for forbearance, yet he was not dismissed. On the 
contrary, he was reserved, defaulter as he was, to be the 
object of the President's especial favor, and we now pro- 
ceed to give the evidence of this damning fact. 

On the 12th February, 1835, (Letter 57, page 42) the 
Secretary writes to Linn—yes,to Linn; who then was, and 
was known to be, a defaulter, as follows : 

“Sir: Although it has pleased the President, under the expla- 


nations given. notwi nding * anr. 1 eglect in some cases 
to deposite the publve nfeney as re Wired be haw, and the in- 


structions of the Department to RENOMINATE you for the 
office of Receiver of Public Moneys at Vandalia, and yonr re- 
nomination has been confirmed ; yet it is not to be inferred from 
this evidence of his regard that any future omission can be 
overlooked.” 

We now proeeed to give the “ae mse at this very time, 
Linn, the brother of the Honorable Senator, was a default 
er, and that he was known by the Government to be so.— 
On the 2d of June, 1835, one Brown, who was sent by the 
Secretary to examine Linh’s accounts, on arriving at Van- 
dalia, addressed a letter to Linn, (page 201, letter marked 
C.) in which he says— 


“Sir: It appears by the returng made by you to the Depart- 
ment, that you have neglected t ke your deposites as i- 
red by law, and in accordance w he instructions fr 


Secretary ofthe Treasury. Yo ports show a bala 
your hands act TiMEs within the yeur last past.’’ 

By Brown’s report to the Department (page 199) it 4 
pears that Linn “was engaged in speculating to a conside- 
rable amount.” 

We proceed withthe proof. In letter No. 102, page 60, 
the Secretary informs Linn that his return for December, 
1835, is not made; repeats the stale threat of reporting 
him to the President, but meekly adds, that he makes this 
threat ‘in order to comply with the general rule in this 
class of cases”! 
ded to the deepest humiliation, write such a letter to such 
a man ?—This is one of the consequences of the course that 
had been pursued. Suppressing, however, the indiggant 
feelings which are kindied by the recital, we hasten to the 
sequel. By a letter dated 25th of July, 1836, a little more 
than a year after the re-appointment of Linn, and the ex- 
amination of his accounts by Brown, the Secretary thus 
writes to him: 

‘*Sir—I am in the receiptof your letter of the 30th ultimo, 
covering your account fur the month of June, with two certifi- 
cates of deposite, one of which bears date on the 30th of said 
month. I wish, therefore, to be informed why the entire amount 
of money in hand at the time the last deposite was made, was 
not included init. The balance appearing by your own at- 
count, not deposited, amounts to $15,129 @4, which I have to re- 
quest may be forthwith placed in bank, to the credit ef the Trea- 
surer of the Umted States.” m 

Here we see the effect of the connivance of the President 
and Secretary in the previous frauds of this man. 
amount, heretofore, withheld by Linn varied from 4 to $8, 
000, but when invited by the acts of the Government to 


Could any man, who had not been degra- ; 
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redate upon the public funds, he becomes a defaulter in 
double the largest previous amount. 

On the 3d of November, 1837, Letter 196, page 93, 
nearly a year and a hulf after tho last letter, the Secretary 
writes to him as follows: 

“ Sir—Observing that large sums of money, received by you 
in payment for public lands, still remain in your hands, I have 
to request that you will let me know why the same are not pla- 
ced in the State Bank of Missouri, at St. Louis?” 

And again the Secretary addresses a letter to this cher- 
ished defaulter on the 8th Dec. 1837, Letter 198, page 94, 
saying: 

“ Sir—Your letter of the 18th ult. announcing the death of 
Mr. Prentiss, register, 1s received.—Again it becomes my duty 
te call your attention to the subject of iny former letters in re- 
ference to the deposite of the public money, and to inform you 
that, if by the return of mail, evidence is not received of your 
having complied with the requirements of my letters of the 16th 
August”’ (not published) ** and 3d November, it will be my un- 
pleasant duty to report your neglect to the President and to re- 
commend your removal from office.” 

However hardened an offender Linn was; however re- 
gardless of his oath of office; of his character, and of his 
country, he had not the heart to push his friends, the Pres- 
ident and his Secretary, to farther humiliation, and on the 
7th day of January, 1838, with his pockets filled with the 
public money, he tendered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted, as appears by the letter of the Secretary,( Nu. 204, 
p- 96,) which are in these words: 

“ Sir—Your letter of the 7th inst. is received, and your resig- 
nation accepted by the President. I regret! that so large a ba- 
lauce stands unadjusted in your hands, and trust that certificates 
of deposite for the amount with the Bank of Missouri, will be 
forwarded here.” 

With this mealy expression of “ regret,” and this feign- 
ed “trust,” the correspondence in this case is closed. It 
is, we venture to say, such a one, as never was exhibited 
in any other age or country. Linn is now a defaulter to a 
very large amount. This, however, is the least evil. How 
much will be stolen by others in consequence of the conni- 
vance at, if not approbation of such disgraceful conduct, 
by the Government, no man can say: yet even this is not 
the worst consequence. The loss the country sustains in 
character-—the people in a blunted moral sense: these are 
the evils which are immeasurable—irreparable. Let it be 
remembered in pondering upon these facts, that Linn is the 
brother of a Senator who supports the Administration, and 
that he was honored with the personal “regard” of the 
President, although a known defaulter. 


NEW-YVYORK--OFFICIAL RETURNS. 
CHAUTAUQE COUNT Y—OFFICIAL. 
Towns and Wards. Seward.Marcy.BradishTracy.Sew’d. M’cy 
161 67 131 71 


Arkwright. .s.seseee§h62 . 66 
Busti....ccccsoceee 2Ue 83 262 83 263 97 


Carrall..cessseccces 120 BIO 115 B10 120 i168 
Charlotte..ccccsseee 125 139 124 140 124 96 
Chautauque ......-- 244 224 243 224 243 221 
Cherry Creek...... 75 92 75 92 81 70 
Clymer .eccoccsseee 53 60 53 60 3 51 
Ellery..ccccccccscee 249 154 249 154 253 133 
Ellicott ..eccesseoee 200 188 264 190 288 
Ellington .......... 168 108 167 109 199 122 
French Creek ...... 57 43 57 43 63 = 27 
Gerry..cccsscoeeese 158 84 158 84 161 70 
Hanover .cccccccee 390 264 385 266 267 316 
Harmony .......--. 405 155 495 155 352 121 
Diamine. oO oe a & SS F 
Dotend...ccccoccccees BB 6GR 195)~«C G3 C185CS 
Pomfret ...0eese0ee- 595 180 599 176 503 186 
Pertiand.ccccccccccs 263 107 266 107 226 109 
Ripley e+e seooe 199 158 201 158 148 194 
Sherman............ 87 60 89 61 8&5 39 
Sheridan.......-++--199 103 196 103 246 93 
Stockton ..ccccscee 213 119 215 118 175 119 
Villenova .......... 132 101 133 100 138 98 
Westfield ....-..+e. 318 237 314 240 248 224 
Total........ 4944 3035 4943 3041 4533 2942 
Senator.... H. Hawkins 4917 A. Gardner-- 3065 
Congress.. R. P. Marvin 4851 C. H.S. Williams 3096 
Assembly.. W. Ellsworth 4838 R. B. Smith 3050 
ss T. Judson 4882 Elias Clark 3025 
- Abner Lewis 4871 Ethan Sawin 3046 


CLINTON COUNT Y—Oficial. 
Peru cecevesseeseee 415 450 435 448 406 421 
Plattsburgh ........ 267 418 271 417 215 420 
Beekmantown eeeeee 142 154 144 154 89 197 
Chazy....seeeeeeeee 193 232 195 232 192 212 
Champlain.......... 90 165 111 165 101 163 
Meceth ccncccc.ccoee IT 06S 107 CUA CTC iA 
Ellenburgh......+.+. 58 54 58 54 48 51 
Saranac .... «-.-.-. 82 69 81 69 538 £437 


Total........1354 1586 1402 1 =. 201: 1535 
Senator....Peck 1130 Barber 1157 
Congress... Tomlinson 1403 Hand er 
Assembly., Moore 1389 North 549 





OFPICIAL RETURNS. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY—Oficial. 
275 
Thompson......°*** 283 191 
Bethel.....ceeccooee S81 124 77 126 32 
Lumberland .....++. 56 172 
Cochecton .......... 13 81 12 8 10 7 


Liberty .......0.06. 152 134 152 134 117 118 
Rockland eeerreseres 71 65 74 64 67 64 
Neversink.......... 115 162 114 165 114 140 
Fallsburgh*+++...... 198 110 197 110 153 108 


Forrestburgh........ 18 61 18 61 new town. 


Total........1272 1375 1265 1382 1071 1433 


Senator.... Lounsbury 1273 Johnson 1375 
Congress ..Palen 1216 Hasbrouck 1380 
SUFFOLK COUNTY—Oficial. 

Huntington ...... 171 671 170 671 205 501 


Smithtown ...... - €8 187 88 187 65 195 
Islip. ..cc. eeeeeeeee 68 166 69 166 52 142 


Brookhaven ........ 3090 516 351 516 255 667 
Riverhead ..... seeee 167 203 165 203 136 WS 
Southold ..... .... 177 376 178 377 144 359 
Southampton ...... 537 293 535 295 479 249 
Easthampton....... - 69 243 69 243 58. 220 


Shelter Island...... 20 17 20 17 26 16 
Total........1647 2675 1645 2675 1420 2557 
Senator....E. Lounsbury 1648 D. Johnson 2673 


Congress ..N. Miller 1642 T. B. Jackson 2683 
Assembly ++C. Woodhull 1626 J. B. Smith 2677 

“ J. Fanning 1617 J. W. Case 2678 

SCHENECTADA COUNT Y—Ofiicial. 

First Ward Sch’y .. 137 96 133 99 226 146 
Second ‘¢ 163 112 163 113 315 255 
Third 6s 124 84 124 8&5 new ward. 
Fourth ‘¢ 251 128 250 128 new ward. 
Princetown ....... - 116 83 115 88 117 75 
Niskayuna.......... 65 64 66 63 57 66 
Glenville ....... ooo 223 Wl 27S Wl 21 303 
Roetterdam..... coooe LVS BID 175 BIS 189 117 


Duanesburgh......+. 225 364 226 363 205 343 


Total.....+.. 1529 1439 1525 1442 1320 1365 


Senator.... Watson 1515 Paige 1447 

Congress ..Brown 1531 Hull, jun. 1439 

Assembly .. Marsh 1533 Strong 1439 
TIOGA COUNT Y—Official. 

Barton ....ese0-+-- 88 272 89 272 30 189 


Berkehire ...cccccee 69 100 69 100 64 100 
Candor .cccccccccee Set =6354 BT 353 133 6 
Newark..........-- 165 148 165 148 149 117 
Nichols ...ccccccece 174 139 172 189 161 136 
Owego ...eee-eeees SOL 411 501 411 386 
Richford....ccccocee 46 132 46 112 65 116 
Spencer...e.s+eeee- 153 100 153 100 144 90 
Tioga. eccccscccccee 187. 235 187 


Total........1610 1871 1609 1870 1317 1576 


Senuator....Alvah Hunt 1603 E. Mack 1868 
Congress... William Ely 1637 Steph. B. Leonard 1848 

$6 John Miller 1616 Amasa Dana 1846 
Assembly.. J. B. Stuart 1630 Dwight Dunham 1843 


OTSEGO COUNTY—Ofiicial. 
Burlington ..... cooee 82 288 83 289 92 334 
Butternuts........-. 3302 388 335 3&8 339 371 


Cherry Valley ...... 374 304 378 304 333 374 
Decatur ..ccccosees 127 68 196 68 96 68 
Edmeston .....+e++6 186 216 186 217 193 204 
Exeter..oses cocceee 128 136 128 136 156 144 
Hartwick--++ee......237 258 240 259 244 249 
Laurens..eecese--s 212 224 212 223 180 248 


Maryland .......... 176 238 176 238 119 182 


Middleton.......... 235 320 237 319 210 364 
Milford ........ ..s- 172 210 177 210 160 229 
New Lisbon........ 107 241 111 241 105 264 
Oneonta ........... 97 WL 97 201 79 209 
Otego.......seeeeee 172 214 174 214 165 190 
Otsego ..... seeseee SOL 399 358 400 329 432 
Pittstield.......6.-6. 81 118 81 118 48 118 


eooeee 153 150 153 150 145 156 
-. 191 148 196 148 198 141 
Springfield.......... 200 247 202 246 192 287 
Unadilla .......... 94 244 94 244 73 275 
Westford .....06-. 170 124 169 124 148 123 
Woreester.......... 202 210 202 210 112 196 


Total........4079 4946 4116 4947 3716 5153 


Senator....J. D. Ledyard 4113 Joseph Clark 4950 
Congress.. W. H. Averill 4216 J.H.Preatice 4724 
Assembly... James Steere 4149 L.S. Chatfield 4736 
“ Calvin Day 4120 Daniel Gilchrist 4967 
“ Willard Trull4136 J. W. Brewer 4892 


Plainfield .... 
Rickiield ..cccess 








WESTCHESTER COUNTY—Ofiicial. 
Westchester........ 164 287 154 287 158 225 
North Castle........ 1385 229 135 230 8&9 223 


Yonkers..ccccssccee 78 246 79 246 59 271 
[REMEeececcesscscsn.te oP DB SS 4 35 
Gs 0+0000e0 cocceee 190 179 135 178 113 150 
Yorktown....eesee0. 279 156 278 157 226 149 
a 253 152 252 153 186 i166 
New Castle ........ 18 95 18 9 137 7 
South Salem........ 224 96 224 97 213 101 


Mamaroneck....... 42 8 41 8 50 8&5 
New Rochelle .... 88 147 86 149 94 113 
Greenburgh........ 256 250 256 251 149 196 
Mount Pleasant .... 373 633 377 633 206 541 
White Plains ........ 52 106 54 106 48 67 
PE adw<c«qwaessessevr te se BS OSB OS Oo 
Harrison,..ccecce..-. SL 108 63 108 40 93 


Eastchester........ . 48 965 42 165 48 141 
North Galem........ 146 108 146 108 125 68 
Cortland........... 464 466 458 468 347 403 


Poundridge ........ 114 114 118 142 
Bediord..........-. 309 164 359 164 291 171 


Total........3480 3896 3471 3901 2716 3120 
Senator....Lounsbury 3498 Johnson 3289 
Congress .. Bowron 3519 Kemble 369 
Assembly ..Barretto 3427 Ferris 390L 

66 Miller 2490 Strong 3871 


LEWIS COUNTY—Ofiicial. 

Denmark .......... 214 118 235 117 154 130 
Sree: 2. a ae 
Greig..scccscssseee 16 87 16 87 3.67 

Harrisburgh........ 94 63 94 63 62 = 5l 
Leyden......eeeee. 56 185 70 186 46 191 
Leveled. coccosccce 239 140 244 138 214 150 
Martinsburgh ...... 156 191 159 194 117 244 
Pinkney.........06. 50 95 50 95 41 94 
Turin.... - 111 #129 112 129 73 163 


West Turin........ 11L 156 111 156 78 136 
Watson............ 56 98 57 97 40 7 
Total........ 1156 1308 118] 1308 852 1330 
Senator.... Ledyard 887 Clark 1195 
Congress ..Miller 1189 Doig 1308 
Assembly ..Stephens 1190 Coe 1282 





A Suttee in India.—“ The widow was a remarkably 
handsome woman, apparently about thirty, and most su- 
perbly attired. Her manner was marked by great apathy 
to all around her, and by a complete indifference to the 
preparations which for the first time met her eye. All in- 
terference being useless, the ceremony proceeded. Ac- 
companied by the officiating Brahmin, the widow walked 
seven times round the pyre, repeating the usual mantras, 
or prayers, strewing rice and coories on the ground, and 
sprinkling water from her hand over the bystanders, who 
believe this to be efficacious in preventing disease and in 
expiating committed sins. She then removed her jewels. 
and presented them to her relations, saying a few words to 
each, with a calm soft smile of encouragement and hope, 
The Brahmins then presented her with a lighted torch 
bearing which, 

“Fresh as a flower just blown, 
Aud warm with life, her youthful pulses playing,” 
she stepped through the fatal door, and sat within the pile 
The body of her husband, wrapped in rich kinkaub, was 
then carried seven times round the pile, and finally laid 
across her knee. Thorns and grass were piled over the 
door; and again it was insisted that free space should be 
left, as it was hoped the poor victim might yet :2lent, and 
rush from her fiery prison to the protection so freely otier= 
ed. The command was readily obeyed, the strength of a 
child would have sufficed to burst the frail barrier which 
confined her, and a breathless pause succeeded; but tho 
woman’s constancy was faithful to the last; not a sigh 
broke the death-like silence of the crowd, untila slight 
smoke, curling from the summit of the pyre, and tlena 
tongue of flame darting with bright and lightning-like ra- 
pidity into the clear blue sky, told us that the sacrifice was 
completed. Fearlessly had this courageous woman fired 
the pile, and not a groan had betrayed to us the moment 
when her spirit fled. At sight of the flame, a fiendish 
shout of exultation rent the air; the tom-toms sounded, 
the people clapped their hands with delight, as the evi- 
dence of their murderous work burst on their view ; whilst 
the English spectators of this sad scene withdrew, bearing 
deep compassion in their hearts, to philosophise as best 
they might, on a custom so fraught with horror, so incom- 
patible with reason, and so revolting to human sympathy.”’ 
[ Mrs. Pastan’s Sketches. 


The tavern house of Joseph Dickerson, in Berkshire Val- 
ley, New Jersey, was lately destroyed by fire; Mr. Dicker- 
~un was severely burned in trying to save his property.— 
Loss $8,000, besides 440 bushels of grain, and 80 of pota- 
toes, 
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JEFFERSON. 
The Jeffersonian, a — Hunt & Smith 
The North American, w Benjamin Corey 


Sackett’s Harb. Jour.w Sackett’s ies E M Luff 


KINGs. 
Long I. Star, (semi-w) w Brooklyn, E B Spooner & Co 
Do. Weekly Star, do do 
Brooklyn Advocate, a do 
Williamsburgh Gazette, Williamsburgh, F G Fish 
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Northern Journal, w Lowville, Ambrose W Clark 


Lewis Co. Republican, a Martinsburgh, Asa Bailey 
LIVINGSTON. 

Livingston Republican, w — D S Curtis 

Livingston Register, a. Kempshall 

Mount Morris Spectator an Morris, Harding & Allen 


Mapison. 
Republican Monitor, w Cazenovia, J F Fairchild &Co 
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Chittenango Herald, a Chittenango, Isaac Lyon 
The Union Herald, anéi-slav. Cazenovia, 
MOonTGOMERY. 
Fonda, 
Fort Plain, 


The Fonda Herald, a 

Fort Plain Journal, w 

The Intelligencer & Mo- 
hawk Advertiser, 

The Radii, (bya deaf & 
dumb man Canajoharie, Levi S Backus 

Chris. Pallad. (semi-m.) Union Mills, Joseph Badger 

The Lutheran Her.(s.m. )Fort Plain, William L Fish 


Phil. Reynolds, jr 
P G Webster 


Amsterdam, Marsh & Mills 





NIAGARA. 
The Niagara Courier, w Lockport Thomas T Flagler 
Lockport Balance, @ do Thomas T Hyatt 
The Patriot Express, do Mackenzie,jr 
Lewiston Advocate, a Lewiston, 

ONEIDA. 
Utica Observer, a Utica, James W Williams 
Oneida Whig, w do R Northway, jr 
Oneida Democrat, a do John G Floyd 


N Y Baptist Register, do 
Gospel Messenger,( Epis) do 
Evang. Magazine, (Univ) do 
Youth’s Miscellany, do 
Mothers’ Monthly Journal do 
The Friend of Man, anti-sl. do 


Bennett & Bright 
Rev. J C Rudd 

A B Grosh & Co 
Bennett & Bright 
Mrs M Kingsford 
William Goodell 


Rome Republican, @ Rome, 
The Vernon Courier, Vernon, CC Bill 
ONONDAGA. 
Onondaga Standard, a Syracuse, TA&LASmith 
Syracuse Whi ig, do 
eneateles Cclumbian, wSkeneateles, Milton A Kinney 
ONTARIO. 


Repository & Freeman, w Canandaigua, 


Ontario Messenger, @ do L. le Grand Muse 
Geneva Gazette, a Geneva, J Stow, jr 
Geneva Courier, w do Ira Merrill 
The Phelps Journal, a Vienna, Egbert N Phelps 
ORANGE. 

Newburgh Gazatte, w Newburgh, 

do Journal, w do J D Spalding 

do a do Cushman 
The Democrat, w Goshen, Fred. T Parsons 


Independent Republican,a do H H Van Dyck 
ORLEANS. 
Orleans American, w Albion, 


do Republican, a do 


Timothy C Strong 
CS McConnell 


Medina Sentinel, w Medina, J & H Denio 
OswecGo. 
Oswego Palladium,a Oswego, John Carpenter 


Hull & Henry 
Richard Oliphant 
Daniel Ayer 


Commercial Advertiser, @ do 

Oswego Whig, w do 

Pulaski Advocate, @ Pulaski 
OrsEGo. 

Freeman’s Journal, a Cooperstown, John H Prentiss 

Otsego Republican, w do 

Cherry Valley Gazette, aCherry Valley, Charles McLean 


QUEENS, 

Long Island Farmer, «2 Jamaica, Isaac F. Jones 
do Democrat, a do J J Brenton 
Hempstead Inquirer, Hempstead, James C Watts 
RicuMonp. 

Richmond Co. Mirror, Port Richmond, F L Hagadorn 

SaRaTuGA. 


Saratoga Sp’gs, Gideon M Davison 


Saratoga Sentinel, a 
EG Palmer 


Ballston Republican, a Ballston Spa, 


Baliston Spa Gazette, w do James Comstock 
ScHENECTADY. 

Freedom’s Sentinel, 7 Schenectady, Stephen S Riggs 
The Heflector & Schenec- 

tady Democrat, @ do Giles F Yates 

ScHOHARIE. 
Schoharie Republican, a Schoharie C.H. A A Keyser 
do Patriot, w do Peter Mix 
SENECA. 


Seneca Falls Courier, Seneca Falls, Obadiah H Platt 
Seneca Observer, a Waterloo, 


sin the territory of Lowa. 





Ovid Bee, Ovid, 

St. LawRENce. 

St Lawrence Republican, a Ogdensburgh, J M Tillotson 

The Times & Advertiser, w do A Tyler 
STEUBEN, 

The Constitutionalist, 2 Bath, 

Steuben Farmers’ Ady.a do 


Charles Adams 
HenryD Smead 


SUFFOLK. 
The Corrector, (s. w. & 
w.) w. Sag. Harbor, Harry W Hunt 
Republican Watchman, a do Samuel Phillips 


The Long Islander, Huntington, A Whitman 
SULLIVAN. 
Republican Watchinan, a Monticello, 
T10Ga. 


Owego, 


Fred. A Devoe 


Owego Gazette, a J B Shurtleff 


Owego Advertiser, w do A HCalhoun 
TOMPKINS. 
Ithaca Jour. & Gen. Adv.a Ithaca, N Randall 
do Chronicle, w do D D & A Spencer 


Trumansburg Adv., w Trumansburg, Erastus S Palmer 


ULsTER. 
Ulster Sentinel, ¢ 2 Kingston, William Culley 
do Republican, a do Alonzo L Stewart 
Political Reformer, w do H M Romeyn 


Saugerties Journal, Saugerties, Stevenson 
WaRREN. 
Warren Co. Messenger, w Glen’s Falls, H B Ten Eyck 
WASHINGTON. 
Salem, James Gibson 


Sandy Hill James Wright 
Union Village, Wendell Lansing 


Wash. County Post, w 
Sandy Hill Herald, a 
Washington Sentinel w 


Wayne. 
Wayne Sentinel, a Palmyra Spencer & Myers 
Western Argus, w Lyons, W F Ashley & Co 


The Wayne Standard,z Newark, 

Wayne Co. Gazette, a Lyons, 
WESTCHESTER. 

Hudson R. Chronicle, w Sing-Sing, 


David M Keeler 
Clark, Card & Co 


AH Wells 


Westchester Herald, @ do Caleb Roscoe 
do Spy,@ White Plains John W Bell 
W. Putnam Repub. a Peekskill, Samuel Marks 
YATEs. 
Penn-Yan Democrat, @ do W Bi Child 


a. Supporters of the National Administration. w. Whig, 
or Opposition. x. p. No Party. Those without desig- 
nation generally exclude political discussions altogether. 

Whole number of Periodicals now published in the State, 
292, of which are embarked in political controversy, 186, 

Viz. Administration, 82; Opposition, 104. 
Religious Periodicals, 18; Philanthropic, 10. 

Daily papers 28 ; Tri- Weekly 2; Semi-Weekly 12 ; Weekly 
206; Semi-Monthly works 6; Monthly do. (including 
Reprints) 26. 

Of = above, there are published in the City of N. York, 

5 Daily, 1 Tri-Weekly, 10 Semi-Weekly, 33 Weekly, 
eer Monthly, 17 Monthly, and 5 Quarterly Publica- 

tions—in all, 84. 


{G The above list has been compiled with 
some care, but we are aware that it is not com- 
plete and accurate. We meanto publish it with 
corrections a fortnight hence; meantime we en- 
treat our friends every where to send us such 
amendments and additions as they are able to 
make. 
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Towa.—It appears from a paragraph in the Cingnnati 
Gazette, that “ civil government is at an end,” for a time 
That paper says:—Strife has ari- 
sen between Gov. Lucas and the Lowa Territorial legisla- 
ture on a question uf power. The Governor insists that 
all laws and resolutions must be approved by him, before 
they are of any force, The Legislative body contest this 
position. Both parties spunk up—and all public business 
is delayed in consequence. 


Missouri Le gislature.—The Governor has made a state- 
ment of the expenses of the Mormon war, which he esti- 
mates at 70 or 80,000 dollars; and suggests that the Unj 
tad States are liable for it. ‘The General Government wit 
first inquire whether there was an insurrection by the Mor- 
mons; and next, whether that insurrection was directed 
against the laws and authorities of the Union. The Gover- 
nor will find it no easy matter to answer either of these 
questions affirmatively. 
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War between France and Prussia.—We have been as- | 


sured thatan application has been made by the French 
Government to Lord Palmerston, to know whether, in 
case of a French army entering Belgium, to resist the at- 
tempt of Prussia to enforce the Treaty of the Twenty-four 
Articles, England would pledge herself to co-operate with 
France. His lordship, we have been further informed, has 
positively refused to give any pledge of the kind. 
[ London Courier. 


} tion now known to the world. 


EDUCATION. 








From the National atta 
| MEETING AT THE CAPITOL FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF EDUCATION. 

Pursuant to invitation in the papers, a public 
meeting was held in the hall of the House of Re- 
presentatives in the Capitolat the city of Washing- 
ton, on Thursday evening, December 13, 1838, 
with a view to taking into consideration the exist- 
ing state of Common School Education in the 
United States. The chair was taken, on motion, 
at 70’clock, by the Hon. Wituiam Cost Jounson, 
a member of Congress from Maryland, and Ar- 
Thur J. STanspury was appointed Secretary of 
the meeting. 

Mr. Jouxson briefly addressed the assembly, 
observing thatit could scarcely be necessary for him to in- 
form the large and intelligent audience by which he was sur- 
rounded, of the nature of the occasion which had called 
them together. They must all have learned, through the 
public prints and various other channels of information, 
that the assembly had been convened with a view to pro- 
mote the great and important object of common-school ed- 
ucation. The present spot had been chosen, in order that, 
from the metropolis of the Government, as from acommon 
centre, a movement of the public mind on that subject 
might be propagated in all directions to its utmost borders. 
A philanthropic association at the North had requested one 
of the most distinguished gentlemen connected with it to 
visit this city, and here to present some views on the sub- 
ject which might conduce to rouse the public attention, and 
direct it in favor of the education cause. The gentleman 
who was to address the assembly was one who had travel- 
led much, read much, thought much, and written much; 
and he had invited their presence this evening, that he 
might appeal to their love of knowledge and love of their 
country in favor of the interests of universal education 
asthe great foundation and security of free government. 
Without further trespassing on their time, he would be- 
speak for that gentleman the attentive hearing of the many 
highly respectable and intelligent persons who composed 
the audience now assembled. 


Professor Tayxor then presented himself, and 
addressed the assembly in nearly the following 
manner: 

If we consider the education of one single mind only, it 
must be felt and will be acknowledged to be a subject of 
deep interests: how much more when we nre met tode- 
liberate on the education of a whole free People! And 
here the view opensso widely tomy vision that I scarce 
know what to say. 1 find myself much in the position of 
the Scholasticos, of whom we used to read in Greca Mi- 
nora, who wishingt o sell a house he owned, carried about 
a brick for a sample. It is only a brick of this great sub- 
ject of Education which I can hope to show you this eve- 
ning. The graceful columns and all the rest of the classic 
and magnificent architecture I must leave to those who are 
to follow me. And now, at the threshold, I am compelled 
to ask this highly intelligent audience to allow me, in ad- 
dressing them this evening, to be somewhat desultory. It 
is my great object to state facts in relation to the existing 
state of education in this country and in Europe; and, in 
presenting these, I must necessarily be somewhat loose 
and disconnected ; but the facts, though disconnected, 
with all have a common bearing. You will also indulge 
me in being somewhat informal, familiar, and converaa- 
tional,in my manner of treating the subject. I ask this 
because I have found that, if 1 would so address men as 
to bring them to feel and to act, I must talk to them. To 
have written and committed to memory a polished and 
beautiful address—even supposing me capable of doing so 
—would have had but little comparative effect on your 
minds. It is said, in relation to two great rival orators of 
antiquity, that, when an audience departed from the hall 
where Cicero had been addressing them, they were wont 


toexclaim. ‘ What a beautiful speaker! what a round, 
' 


mellow voice ! what inimitable gesture ! what a finished 
delivery!’ But when they left the place where D>omos 


thenes had been thundering in their ears, they cried with 
one voice, “ Let us fight Philip!’ Without the vanity of 
affecting a comparison, if I can bat move you to wage war 
with the powers of ignorance, it will matter little what you 
may have thought of the speaker. 

To commence with the most perfect system of educa- 
I mean the Prussian sys- 
tem. There has grown up in that country, under a de 8, 
potic Government, though parental in its administration, 
asystem of education which has become the admiration, 
of the civilized world. I will confine myself to noticing 
three of its distiact leading characteristics. 1. In Prussia 
whatever connects itself with education is stamped with 
the highest honor. The Minister of Public Education 
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ranks next tothe King. 2. No man is there suffered to 
each unless he can produce a diploma from a Normal 
tchool. He must have a certificate from a competent 
board of examiners. The third feature is one which per- 
haps, we could not hope, at least at present, to introduce 
into this country, because it is generally thought that the 
genius of our free, republican institutionsis averse to it; 
although, for myself, I think it ought to be introduced.— 
Parents in Prussia, all parents, are compelled by law to 
send their children to school; and, if itis found thata pa- 
rent neglects to do so, the law sends the parent to prison, 
and the children to schovl. Perhaps it would be an a- 
mendment to send the parent also. I meet continually 
with persons who say such an arrangement is not in harmo- 
ny with our institutions. BatI ask, if the State has a 
right to send a man to the gallows, has it not aright to send 
him to school? The Prussian system has been in operation, 
now, for forty years, and Cousin, the Minister of Education 
in France, says in his work, that crime and pauperism 
have, within that period, decreased in Prussia thirty- 
eight per cent. Iwant no better proof of the practical 
influence of the system. The Emperor of Austria has for- 
bidden any subject in his dominions to marry who cannot 
first read and write. Were sucha regulation to prevail in 
this country, [ imagine we should see not only these from 
fifteen to twenty-five, bnt as many possibly from twenty- 
five to sixty hastening to the common school to pay their 
respects to the till then neglected and forgotten teacher.— 
Russia, barbarous Russia, has just introduced the Prussian 
system into her wide domain. The wife of the reigning 
Czar is the daughter of the late King William of Prussia, 
and through her influence there is a prospect for every 
Russian child to enjoy the blessings of education. What 
cannot a woman do?’ The Emperor Francis, of Lombar- 
dy, is also about to introduce the system. Said one of his 
advisers, ‘“‘ This system is too perfect for us; it will never 
‘9 for our people; they are not far enough advanced in so- 

il improvement ; they are toocruel.”” Said the Emperor 
reply, ‘“‘ When my people have learned to read, they will 
cease to stab.” 

I should be glad to analyze for you the Scotch system, 
which wasadopted about 130 years ago, and has been 
productive of excellent results, but our time will not admit 
of it. 

Now, then, let us come home, let us look at our own 
country. In this land the only standing army is composed 
of boys and girls going to our common schools; here the 
roads are not trodden by military hirelings, but are worn 
smooth by the host of our boysand our girls going to and 
from our Sunday and day schools. Here is our strength; 
in this, under Heaven, we putour faith. Our armics for 
defence are not equipped with a bayonet and the bullet, 
but with the spelling book and Testament. If asked to 
show the towers and the bulwarks of our freedom, I would 
point to our ninety-five thousand common schools, contin- 
ually sending forth the light of knowledge over the land.— 
These are our antiquities; to these we point the man of 
peace, who smiles as hs looks. Before the pilgrim fathers 
left the Mayflower, they passed this resolution: ‘‘ We have 
come to this new world that we may educate our chil- 
dren.” Let the present condition of the schools of Mas- 
sachusetts bear witness to the result. The spirit that dic- 
tated that resolution lives in its strength to the present 
hour. She has not, in my judgement, the most perfect sys- 
tem possible, although itis generally esteemed much better 
than that of most other States. She has no school fund, 
or next to none. It is very small; nor has it enabled 
her, hitherto, to distribute any thing among the schools.— 
The People assembled in town meeting vote a certain sum 
for the support of the schools through the coming year. 
Says the Secretary of the Board of Education, (Mr. Mann,) 
‘* Several towns vote so small a sum that theyare able to 
keep open school only during two or three months.’”’ When- 
ever the support of schools is left optional with the parent, 
the State should do enough to make the parent do his duty. 
And it is a duty, and a most sacred one. 

In Connecticut, the school fund is so large that in prac- 
tice it paralyzes individual effort. Itis so large as to ave- 
rage, annually, $1 15to every child in the State. The 
schools are supported as long as this money holds out, and 
then the doors are closed. Whatwe get without asking 
for, we are apt to care very littie about. Intelligent men, 
in Connecticut, say that the result is not, in effect, by any 
means so geod as if the State had not so princely a school 
fund. Ido not mean to say that the fund itself is an evil; 
by no means ; the evil lies in the manner of distributing it. 

In New York, the school fund averages $—per annum 
to each child. The State says to the parent, We will give 
one dollar to educate your children, if you will give another. 
This is the wisest system. 

Ohio has copied very closely after New York; her sys- 
tem is very similar in all respects; and it is found to work 
well. In many of the Western States the school system 
iseither not in operation at all, or very partially so. Con- 

38 has been extremely liberal to them in donations 
of valuable land, so that they will have a princely fund 
by and by. Asyet, however, the avails, of course, are 
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In New Jersey, the working of the system is scarcely 
felt ai all. The late Governor (Dickinson) says in his mes- 
sage tothe Legislature that $20,000 are annually distribu- 
ted ; but it is so managed that no one can tell what becomes 
of it. Her schools are in a lamentebly low condition.— 
Three years ago she is stated to have had within her limits 
eleven thousand children without education, and thirteen 
thousand adults who could not read. 

Pennsylvania, two years ago, adopted an excellent sys- 
tem for her common schools—and it was time; for three 
years since, she is stated to have had two hundred and fif- 
ty thousand children without the means of a common- 
school education. 

I have not time to go through similar details in respect 
to the other States. Itcan be shown, I believe, that six 
hundred thousand children, between the ages of five and 
fifteen years, are now without the means of a common- 
school educationin the United States. There are many 
who possess, but do not use the means. 

And now the question occurs, what ought to be done for 
the general education of this great and free People? How 
shall we secure to every child inthe United States that ed- 
ucatiun which is fitting and necessary for freemen? I ans- 
were first, that no system can be adequate to this end but 
a common-school system. We must carry the blessings of 
knowledge to the door of every man. We must make the 
means of education so cheap that the People every where 
can support the burden. This we may do by a good com- 
mon-school system; we cando it by no other means. But 
in what does the best system of common schools consist? 





Thatis a question which I cannot answer. I must leave it 
to others wiser than myself. 1 can make known some 
facts within my knowledge ; Lleave it to others to draw 
their inferences. 

And here let us look for a moment at the importance 
of common schools. What are they? They are the peo- 
ple’s college. ‘They are the sun of the People’s mind.— 
They are the lamps of freedom. I have in my possession 
statistical tables which [ am ready to exhihit to any gen- 
tleman feeling an interest in the subject. I have obtained 
them by years of traveling and of study. I will state to 
you some of their results in a word or two. Itis a fact 
that nineteen out of every twenty persons in these United 
States are educated incommon schools alone. But one 
out of twenty goes higher. Not one out of twenty ever 
enters either academy or college. 

This fact, in itself, tells us, at once, that as is the com- 
mon school so is the education of the American People.— 
Yes; the education of this nation is that, and that only, 
which the common schools are prepared to give. How 
many, even in this audience, ever received more? You 
may have educated yourselves after you left these schools; 
but did nut even this depend on the education you there 
received! 

Look now at the connection between common schools and 
colleges. Many of the Presidents and Professors in our 
colleges have said tome, Why do you plead the cause of 
common-school education only? Why not aid us? Why 
not advocate the college ? and the academy? My answer 
has been: ‘* Make the common schools good, and they will 
take care of allthat is above them.” If children in the 
common school imbibe the love of letters, their studies will 
be their delight. If the common school does for them 
whatit ought to do, they will of themselves seek the aca- 
demy and the college. But let them in the common school 
learn to hate knowledge; letthem associate it with all 
that is odious and repulsive, they will fly from the college 
and the academy, and considertheir walls but a dungeon. 
Coljeges always flourish where the schools are what they 
should be. The common school is the foundation on which 
they rest; and they can have no other. 

Let us now look at the connection between common- 
schools and self-education. Self-educaiion, I freely admit 
is the besteducation ; but unless the school gives you some- 
thing to start with, you can never educate yourselves : if it 
does, you may. 

Again: observe the connection of good common schools 
with the benevolent institutions of the country. The Amer- 
ican Bible Society some years since adopted the resolution 
to supply every child in the United States with a copy of 
the Bible. It wasa noble resolution. But there was an- 
other resolution which should bave come first; and that is, 
to see that every child in the United States can read the 
Bible when he gets it. How many thousands of tracts and 
of bibles and religious publications are given every year to 
those whocannot read? Some can pronounce the easier 
words, perhaps; or even allthe words and what then? 
Mere mechanical pronunciation of words is not reading. 
To the mind it is little better than so much whistling. 

Take the connection of common schools with the Tem- 
perance Society. Man will seek happiness; it is his na- 
ture; the ordinance of his Maker. But if his mind has no 
higher grasp than in the indulgence of his mere sensual 
appetites, wherecan he go? He must go to the tippling-shop. 
Give him moral and intellectual pleasures, and you open 
to him other and new resources. I therefore hold that the 
temperance pledge, whlch is often urged with little con- 
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sideration, should always be accompanied with moral and 





mental light. Otherwise, operative as the pledge may be 
appetite will sooner or later prove too strong for it. ‘It ig 
in common schools that this light is shed. 

Look, once more, at the connection of common schools 
with social order and prosperity. ‘The educated man and 
the educated lady have other sources of enjoyment and 
other subjects of conversation than their neighbor's charac- 
ter; but leave the mind empty, and frivolous Sossipping 
and tea-table chat willbe the amusement of their leisure 
hours. There is nothing we hold dear to our hearts but it 
is connected more or less directly with our schools. Yoy 
may pile all your hill tops with magnificent architecture, 
but let the plain brick school house go down, and very soon 
all your columns and your domes will tumble with it into 
rnin. What is the true foundation of this magnificent tem. 
ple of freedom in which we are assemble? It is the com. 
mon school. If we would have the one stand firm, we 
must build the other deep and sure. To neglect common 
schools is as bad as to destroy ; nay, it is even worse: for 
mal-information is worse than no information—just as hun- 
ger is preferable to poisoned food. 

I need not touch on the connection of schools with the 
press—it is too obvious for illustration. The press is much 
lauded as the palladium of liberty; and so, under proper 
cireumstances, it is, but, unless the People have intelligence 
to detect its errors, and are virtuous enough to check its 
corruption, the press is a public curse. 

Observe, further, the connection between ignorance and 
crime: and the relation of both to the prevalence of good 
schools ina community. Itmay be laid down as a sound 
general maxim that uneducated mind is educated vice.— 
Men is the proper subject of education—he must be edu- 
cated. There seemsto be a divine alchymy in education, 
which turns all baser metals into gold. When the fist 
rays of the morning fell on the Statute of Memnon, it ut- 
tered music; so it is only when the rays of education fall 
upon the mind that it discourses heavenly harmony; before, 
all was the thick darkness of barbarism. 

Dr. Johnson was once asked, “‘ Who is the most unhap- 
py man?” He answered, the man that cannot read on a 
rainyday. A man cannot fulfil the object of his being un- 
less his mind is opened by cultivation; uneducated, the 
more mind he has the more miserable he will be, and it 
is easy, almost inevitable, for him to slide into crime. 

I was once travelling through a magnificent park, and 
observed sticking up on the trees, here and thee, a printed 
notice signifying that “‘ all dogs entering those grounds 
would be shot,” My friend who was with me remarked, 
“Unless dogs can read, they are pretty badly off here.” So 
the Creator has written his laws onthe face of these arch- 
ing heavens, and over all the surface of this green earth; 
hut, unless men can read them they are pretty badly of— 
worse off, in fact, than the dogs: fur the dogs have masters 
who can read for them; Americans have no masters, It 
is cheaper for any community to educate the infant mind 
than to support the aged criminal. Said that man of splen- 
did intellect—a man who could condense the wisdom of 
whole volumes into a sentance—I mean Edmund Burke— 
“‘ The cheapest defence of nations is education.” If you 
will give your pence to common schools, it will save your 
pounds from being laid out on Bridewells and jails. Nay, 
those structures will become unless, and you may write 
over their doors“ To let.” 

But I presume there is not an individual here present 
who is not prepared to admit that the common schools of 
this country need to be improved, and that they are in too 
low a condition for a land of free institutions like ours.—~ 
What are the causes of this unhappy state of things? I 
will notice a few of them. 

{Concluded in our next.) 
ao ar> rac 


Of all the recent propositions for the improvement and 
elevation of our system of Cammon School Education, we 
regard that embodied in the new School Law of our last 
Legislature, which provides for School Libraries in every 
District of the State, as most important and valuable.— 
If there shall prove to be intelligence and public spirit e- 
nough in the State, as we trust there is, to push this noble 
design intoimmediate and universal operation, the rising 
generation will be found to derive nearly as much benefit 
frum the Libraries as from the Schols themselves. Only 
let achoice though small Library of works of History, Bi- 
ography, &c. with familiar treatises on Geography, Chem 
istry, Geology, Astronomy, and other departments of Nat- 
ural Science, and a few volumes of a lighter character, be 
formed in eaeh School District, and the minds ef the 
young willinevitably be drawn, at least to a far greater ex- 
tent than heretofore, to habits of yoluntary study and in- 
tallectual cultivation. 

The difterence hetween knowledge acquired asa pleas- 
ure or a triumph by the young mind, and that which it re- 
ceives as a task or a burden, is well enough understood, 
but not sufficiently considered among us. We have too 
much machinery to drive Learning intothe heads of chil 
dren—too little to win them to a voluntary and eager pur- 
suit of its really alluring paths. Here isa defect in our 
system which School Libraries are admirubly calculated in 
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good part to remedy. It is a fatal fault that children are 

rmitted to sink the character of learners from the mo- 
ment they escape from the School-Room. If three months 
intervene between the summer and winter School, they 
will generally lose ground in that interval.—This ought 
not to be so, and it need not be. Establish a School 
Library in every District, even of about fifty small volumes 
and you have at least a volumefor every family, and ofiener 
two. Let these be drawn out in succession byeach family 
and read through by the evening fire-side. Let, them be 
read deliberately, and commented on by the parents or old- 
er members, so that they shall be fully understood ; and 
let each family return its volume every Saturday and take 
another. In this way, a vast fund of useful and elevating 
knowledge may be obtained and widely diffused from this 
little treasure-house. Next winter, let afew more volumes 
be obtained and improved in the same manner. 

It is possible that this may be thoughte small business 
by some fastidious gentlemen ; but it wiil prove of more 
practical benefit than many magnificent projects involving 
an outlay of millions. Itistime that the mass of the rising 
generation were already supplied with reading of some 
kind; but how large a proportion are suitably provided ?— 
We believe not one third. Let the reader not merely con- 
sider the villages and the more prominent families, but take 
the whole circuit of his acquaintanee, including the back 
settlements, the very poor, and the families where intemper- 
anceand vice have a foothold, and he wiil be ready to a- 
gree with us. Is this right ? Ought not some sources of 
general informationto be opened to the indigent youth of 
ourcountry? And is any planso likely to effect this as 
that of Common School Libraries? 

We trust measures will immediately be taken in every 
District where they have not already been taken, to secure 
a Library in every District in this County. There are al- 
ways fewer books in a new than an old section, and of 
course greater need of them. Thereare doubtless many 
whole Districts in this county where there are not endugh 
useful books to form one good Library.—Here the new Li- 
brary plan is more needed than any where else; let it here 
be carried into full and immediate operation. Let the 
friends of Education, in connection with the Common 
School Institute, resolve to see that every District in the 
county is provided with a Library before the close of the 
winter, anda greater impetus will have been givea to the 
cause than by all the measures of the last ten years. 

' [Fredonia Censor. 





BOOKS. 
FROM DR. CNNAING’S FRANKLIN LECTURE. 

It ischiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 

with superior minds, and these invaluable means of com- 
sfutication ara in the roach of all. In the best books, 
great men talk of us, give us their most precious thoughts 
and pourtheir souls into ours. God be thanked for books. 
They are the voices of the distant and the dead, and make 
us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books are 
the true levelers. They give to all, who will faithfully 
use them, the society, the spiritual presence of thebest and 
greatest of our race. No matter how poor I am. No 
matter though the prosperous of my own time will not en 
ter my obscure dwelling. If the Sacred Writers will enter 
and take up their abode under my roof, if Milton will cross 
my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare 
to open to me the worlds of imagination and the workings 
of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship, and [ may become a cultivated man 
though excluded from what is called the best socicty in 
the place where I live. 

To make this means of culture effectual, a man must se- 
lect good books, such as have been written by right minded 
men, real tinkers, who instead of diluting by repetition 
what others say, have something to say for themselves and 
write to give relief to full earnest souls; and these works 
must not be skimmed over for amusements, but read with 
fixed attention and a reverential love of truth. In selec- 
ting books, we may be aided much by those who have 
studied more thanourselves. But, after all, it is best, to 
be determined in this particular a good deal by our own 
tastes. The best books for a man are not always those 
which the wise recommen 4, but ofttner those which meet 
the peculiar wants, the natural thirst of his mind, and 
therefore awaken interest and rivet thought. And here 
it may be well to observe, not only in regard to books, but 
in other respects, that self-culture must vary with the in 
dividual. All means do not equally suit us all. A man 
must unfold himself freely, and should respect the peculiar 
gifts or biases by which nature has distinguished him 
from others. Self-culture does not demand the sacrifice of 
individuality. Itdoes not regularly apply an established 
machinery, for the sake of torturing every man into 
one rigid shape, called perfection. As the human coun- 
tenance, with the same features in us all, is diversified 
without end inthe race, and is never the same in any two 
individuals, so the human soul, with the same general 
pawers and laws, expands into an infinite variety of forms, 
and would be wofully stinted by modes of culture re- 
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quiring all mento learn the same lesson or to bend to the 
same rules. 

I know how hard it is to some men, especially to those 
who spend much time in manual labor, to fix attention on 
books. Let them strive to overcome the difficulty, by choos- 
ing subjects of deep interest, or by reading in company 
with those whom they love. Nothing can supply the 
place of books. They are cheering or soothing compan- 
ions in solitude, illness and affliction. The wealh of both con- 
tinents would not compensate for the good they impart. — 
Let every man, if possible, gather some good books under 
his roof, and obtain access for himself and family to some 
social library. Almost any luxury should be sacriticed to 
this. 

Books, once confined toa few by their costliness, are now 
easily accessible to the multitude ; and in this way a change 
of habits is going on in society, highly favorable to the 
culture of the people. Instead of depending on casual ru- 
morand loose conversation for most of their knowledge 
and objects of thought; instead of forming their judge 
ments in crowds, and receiving their chief excitement from 
the voice of neighbors, men are now learning to study and 
reflect alone, to follow out subjects continuously, to deter- 
mine for themselves what shail engage their minds, and to 
call to their aid the knowledge, original views, and _rea- 
sonings of men of all countriesand ages: and the results 
must be, a deliberateness and independence of judgement, 
and a thoroughness and extent of informatioa unknown in 
former times. The diffusion of these silent teachers, 
books, through the whole community, is to work greater 
effects than artillery, machinery, and legislation. Its 
peaceful agency is tosupersede stormy revolutions. The 
culture, which it is to spread, whilst an unspeakable 
good to the individual, is also to become the stability of na- 
tions. 








Frow the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
THE TROUBLES IN THE EAST. 

Russia, Great Britain, Persia and Turkey. 

The affairs of the Old World are beginning to excite 
more attention. The wonder is that the British lion has 
slept so long—pricked and goaded as he has been on more 
than one occasion by his enlightened neighbors. Nothing 
in our view could have produced this condition of inactivi- 
ty, but the important nature of the topics agitated at home 
—the moral revolution which led to the success of the Re- 
form Biil, and the more recent agitations associated with 
the Coronation and the pending questions of Corn Laws, 
Vote by Ballot, &c. It would seem, however, judging from 
late advices, that this condition of calm will not be permit- 
ted to exist much longer. The Russian bear continues to 
growl and shake his shaggy mane, while recent events in 
Persia, the northern part of Hindostan, and Turkey, are 
calculated to arrest much notice, not only in England, but 
in France. On looking over our files, we find much matter 
connected with this subject. It is stated that the British 
Governor General of India has, in consequence of the 
movements of Russia, countenanced as they are by the 
Schah of Persia, thought it necessary to despatch an army 
of 30,000 men to the northern frontier of British India.— 
This army was to be joined by 45 or 50,000 men furnished 
by Runjeet Sing. The following geographical account of 
the probable theatre of war, is not without interest even in 
this distant quarter. 


“Immediately uponour own frontiers are the States of 


Sinde, occupying the lower eastern side of the Indus.— 
Above these is the kingdom of the Punjaub, as it is called, 
under the sway of Runjeet Singh, with whom, according to 
the late accounts, we had concluded an operative alliance, 
and whose troops were to assist us on the frontier. Run- 
ning westward from British India and the country of Run- 
jeet Singh, and between them and Persia, lies a large tract 
of territory, called Afghanistan, belonging to several prin- 
ces hitherto supposed to have been friendly to English do- 
mination. In this tract lig Cabul and Kandahar; and He- 
rat, being in that part of the province of Khorassan which 
has been conquered by the Afghans—the dominions of the 
Afghanistan princes thus become the theatre of warfare, 
and Herat, Cabul, and Kandahar—their three principal for- 
tified positions—are the points which must be passed by the 
Persian or Russian troops, before they can touch the fron- 
tiers of British India. Our readers will thus understand 
the occupation of these points by the British native forces 
joined by those of Runjeet Singh, and have now a key to 
the warlike operations that may eventually transpire. — 
There is one point, however, of great interest to the posi- 
tion of the war, and about which we cannot inform our 
readers with certain and immediate accuracy; it is the 
state of feeling of the people and princes of Afghanistan, 
and whether they are really friendly or not to British influ- 
ence.” 

We annex an additional paragraph from Parbury’s Ori- 
ental Herald, under date of Calcutta, July 18th: 

“ The aspect of affairs at the present moment is fraught 
with matter for serious consideration. Whether it be the 
result ofa concerted plan, or a purely accidental combina- 
tion of events, itis certain that we are more or less threat- 





ened on all sides. To the north west, the movements of 
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Persia upon Herat, and the attitude of the sovereign of 
Cabul, promise to bring to a speedy termination the oft 
mooted question of the propriety of extending our frontier 
to the banks of the Indus. To the south east our new Resi- 
dent, Colonel Benson, is engaged in settling the relations, 
friendly or unfriendly, which are hereafter to subsist be- 
tween the usurper of the throne of Ava and ourselves.— 
Along the eastward line of mountains we have the Nepau- 
lese, who, by incursions into our territories, and the des 
patch of special missions to Runjeet Singh, are manifesting 
a disposition to put an end ts the treaty of amity which was 
entered into atthe closeof the last war. Thus, look which 
way we will, we behold a gathering cloud, and it seems to 
be admitted on all hands that we have no master spirit at 
the head of affairs to avert the storm, or bravely to breast 
it, if it bursts over our heads. Negotiation and precaution 
are the order of the day, but it is questionable whether 
half measures and a temporizing policy will at this juncture 
prove of the slightest avail. An imposing and a determin- 
ed attitude must be assumed at oncc if we wish to avoid 
long and expensive campaigns, and the ultimate necessity 
for extending our overgrown territory.” 

We learn from the same source, that the clergy and phi- 
lanthropists of Calcutta, disgusted at the atrocious Cooly 
traffic, had resolved to call a meeting for the purpose of 
praying the Legislature to put an end toit. This was 
done before the determination of the home government to 
prevent the deportation of the Coolies was known to the 
East In lies; and affords the strongest commentary on the 
nature of the traffic itself, and the light in which it is re 
garded by all humane and charitable persons on the spot 

The New York Commercial has an intelligent article up 
on the subject, compiled with great care, which will be 
found below. It is the best view of the case that we have 
seen, and thanks are due our able contemporary, for the 
labor and attention necessary to its compilation. 

‘Tt is well enough known that for many years—indeed 
ever since the pacification that fokowed the overthrow of 
Napoleon,—great jealousy has existed in England, respect- 
ing the possessions «f that kingdom in the East Indies, and 
the designs, real or supposed, of Russia, to extend its own 
dominion in that quarter. By aglance at the map it will 
be seen that the course of Russian advances toward Hin- 
dostan must be through Persia and Afghanistan; and from 
this position it has resulted that Persia has become the the- 
atre of a diplomatic struggle between Russia and England, 
for the superiority of influence. The present Schah of 
Persia, although raised to the throneby British assistance, 
has fur the last two years exhibited a strong leaning to the 
Russian side, and it is alleged that he is now completely 
subservient to the policy of the Emperor. 

‘Such being the case, it is evident that Persia can no 
longer be regacded by England asa barrier to Russian am- 
bition, in the road to British India; and the English, there- 
fore, have been forced to advance one step, and a long one, 
nearer home, in the establishment ofa new barrier. It has 
thus become all important to them, to strengthen ther 
selves in the adjoining division of Asia—to wit, Afghan. 
tan. A portion of this division is the small principality « 
Herat, whose capital, of the same name, is accounted one 
of three keys to British India, the other two being Canda- 
har and Cabul, also in Afghanistan. 

The prince of Herat is Khan Ran, son of Mahomed 
Shah, formerly sovereign ef Cabul, who was ousted from 
the throne by Dost Mahomed Khan, one of the powerful 
family of Barukzyes. Another prince of this family is sove- 
reign of Candahar; so that the Barukzyes are in posses- 
sion of two of the three keys. 

Mahomed Shah, the dep: sed sovereign of Cabul, is dead 
but his throne is claimed, of right, by a surviving brother, 
Shah Sooja, and by Kham Ran, (son of Mahomed) the 
prince of Herat, the former of whom has been for some 
years under British protection. The Barukzyes are able 
and warlike, and not very friendly to the British. They 
are popular, however, with their subjects; whereas Maho- 
med Shah was cruel, treacherous, and odious to the people. 
His brether, Shah Sooja, is weak and worthless, and al 
most as much hated by the people of Cabul as was his 
brother. 

It will be seen that the control of Afghanistan is essen- 
tial to the British interests, and especially of its three prin- 
cipalities, Herat, Candahar and Cabul. : 

Now let us look at the condition of the British Indian 
interests in other quarters. Between Afghanistan and 
Hindostan lies Sinde, the rulers of which, (bearing the ti- 
tle of Ameers) are able and powerful, and believed to be 
friendly to the British ; but they are very independent in 
their policy, and cannot be relied upon as sure and effectual 
allies in time of need. But such is not the case with Pun- 
jaub, lying North of Sinde and East of Afghanistan, whose 
ruler, the celebrated Runjeet Singh, has at all times prov- 
ed himself a firm and faithful friend to the English. More 
over, he is not on goodterms with the Afghans. East o 
Punjaub lies Delhi, where British influence is paramount; 
and East of this is Nepaul, a powerful kingdom, of whose 
fidelity to the British, some doubts have recently been en- 
tertained. It was even reported, some months ago, that 





they were about to invade the British dominions; but this 
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report was incorrect, or the Nepaulese have changed their 
minds, at least for the present. 

Having thus laid out the ground, we are enabled to dis- 
cover the policy of the British East India Government. Its 
first step was to send an expedition io Bushire, in the South 
of Persia, at the head of the Persian Gulf, of which the 
British and native troops took possession, asa hint, no 
doubt, to the Shah, that his forces might find emplov nent 
nearer his own capital than the city of Herat. Soor. after 
the army of 30,000 men was ordered to assemble at Karnal, 
On the western frontier of Delhi, on the 31st of October, 
and thence march into Afghanistan, raise the siege of He- 
rat, and take possession of that place, 13 well a3 of Cabul 
and Candahar, Runjeet Singh was‘to join this army with 
50,000 men, and co-operate with the British. 

Having taken possession of the three keys, the next step 
was to depose Dost Mahomed, and place Sooja on the 
throne of Cabul. A large force was also to be moved North- 
ward, to watch the Nepaulese. 

Thus far the intentions of the Anglo-Indian Government 
are ascertained; the rest is conjecture. ‘There can be no 
doubt, however, that the ultimate object is the control of 
Afghanistan, the subjection of its petty princes to the same 
state of vassalage that exists in Oude, and the virtual ex- 
tension of the British dominion to the eastern frontier of 
Persia. 

It is curious to note the eomplacent coolness with which 
the powers of Asia are thus knocked about by the British; 
and that tov at the very moment when such vehement out- 
Cries are poured forth against the aggressive ambition of 
Russia. It is alleged indeed, that the aggressions of the 
British are in fact (letensive, und rendered necessary by the 
intrigues of Russia. But there is a difference between di- 
plomacy and actual force; and if the Russians can establish 
friendships and alliances among the independent Govern- 
ments of the East, and thus obtain a peaceful supremacy, 
we do not see what right the British have to counteract 
their influence by conquest. The Afghans and Persians 
and Nepaulese have certainly the right to choose their 
friends, since they must make a choice between these pow- 
erful European empires; and it strikes us that the warlike 
aggressions of the British are not justified by the dinloma- 
tic successes of the Russians. i , 

It must be conceded, howeyer, that the policy of the An- 
glo Indian Government is wise—at least in this instance. 
Having firm possession of Afghanistan, the British will 
have no cause to fear a Russian invasion, even supposing it 
to be countenanced and aided by Persia. The danger to 
the British Indian interests is from the native powers, even 
those which the British hold in subjection; and the action 
upon these by Russian diplomacy, is much more to be ap- 
prehended than the actual hostility of Russia, or any other 
European power. As is well remarked by one of the ablest 
of the London papers, “it is to be wished that there were 
as good cause for satisfaction with the internal condition of 
India,” (as with the prospect of foreign invasion,) ‘and 
that the native population had more practical experience 
of the much talked of benevolence and wonderful advanta- 
ges of the British rule.”’ 

It is important, at such a crisis, to ascertain the feeling 
of the other European powers on so momentous a subject. 
According to the latest papers, the adherence of the French 
Government is announced to the treaty recently concluded 
between Great Britain and Turkey. Some of the London 
papers alleged at the time when the treaty was published, 
that the French Government was very much opposed to it, 
and all sorts of alarms were put forth in consequence.-— 
Austria also, it is stated, will become a party to the treaty ; 
and nothing more is said about the pretended threats of 
Russia, to look upon it as a declaration of war by Turkey. 





BISHOP GRISWOLD. 

This eminent divine is what may be called a self-made 
man: Until considerably advanced in years, and till he 
had alarge family of children, he was a farmer. Of course, 
being a poor man, he spent his days in manual labor, and 
his evenings, or rather his nights, in study, till prepared 
for Holy Orders. Yet with such a beginning, he is now 
successor in ecclesiastical dignity, to the late Bishop 
White, so well known to the public; and he has a hold on 
the affections of the community with which he is connected, 
unequalled, it is believed, in this country. Bishop Gris- 
wold, is of tall and dignified stature; but has great sim- 
plicity of manners. Nevertheless, all intimately acquain- 
ted with him know him to be a man of most vigorous intel- 
lect. Not having hada regular education, either classical 
or theological, he may not perhaps be skilled in all the 
technicalities of science, or the minute niccties of a divini- 
ty school; yet in sound learning he has but few superiors. 
His sermons are literally full of new thoughts and ingen- 
ious illustrations. 

To give the reader ar. idea of his intellectual character, 
we will relate the following anecdote. [rom the length of 
time since it was communicated to us, possibly some of 
the minor points may be varied, but we are satisfied it is 
substantially correct. Many years ago, perhaps fifteen or 
twenty, one of the large bookselling houses of Boston im- 
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ported a copy in French of the Mecanique Celeste of La- 
Place. It was apprehended that, at that time, but one 
person in New England, the late Nathaniel Bowditch, LL. 
D. was competent to appreciate this profound work. Yet, 
very soon after it was advertised, a plain looking man, one 
day, having the appearance of a country clergyman, en- 
tered the store and enquired for the above named work.— 
One of the gentlemen of the firm, who was himself a fine 
-lassical scholar, but looked upon the Mecanique Celvste, 
as far above his own researches, at once had his curiosty 
excited. 

Consequently he closely watched his customer; and from 
the manner in which the leaves were turned over and the 
uttention was directed to particular parts of the work, he 
became satisfied that there wasat least one person beside 
Dr. Bowditch, who could be interested with the profound 
studies of La Place, in his native tongue. Sucha fact was 
not to be left in mystery. The bookseller resolved to as- 
certain the name and the whereabouts of this unexpected 
stranger. Hence, on leaving the store, at a respectful dis- 
tance, he followed him to bis lodgings, the house, we _be- 
lieve of Judge M As soon as he had an vpportunity, 
the inquisitive bookseller related the circumstances to the 
respected host of the fancied country parson. ‘The Judge 
was equally surprised at the narrative, and speedily in- 
quired of his modest guest, if he had occasion for the work 
of which we are speaking. 





manner—“‘that being excessively fond of mathematics, he 
had thought of buying it should it not cost too much, as it 
would answer fury an amusement amidst the labors of his 
profession.”’ Yes, the lofty and sublime researches of one 
of the most learned menthat has lived, are to be made 
the pastime of an American bishop, who had no advan- 
tage of early mental culture, except in ourcommon schools; 
who spent many years in the support of a numerous fami- 
ly laboring on his farm; and who subsequently to taking 
orders when c »nnected with a poor parish, in the support 
of a still more numerous family, spent many more years in 
teaching a school. 

Our impression is, that for something like ten years, he 
wasin addition to the toils of this school, accustomed to 
write four sermons a week: besides the ordinary parish 
duties. We believe this is without a parallel. The mo- 
ral influence of sucha life is invaluable, and should not be 
confined to one denomination—it belongs to the world.— 
[he name of such a maa should be as familiar as house- 
hold words ; his picture should be in every family. 


LATER FROM FRANCE, 

The packet ship Poland, Capt. Anthony, arrived at New 
York on Thursdey evening, from Havre, whence she sail- 
ed on the 15th ult. brirging Paris papers to the 13th, in- 
clusive. We extract from the Commercial the foillow- 
ing :— 

Letters from Brussels of Dec. 11 state that warlike 
preparations were going on rapidly and with great vigor. 
The force to be raised was 70,000 men, to be increased to 
110,000 if necessary. 

A corps d’armee was to march on the 14th and take po- 
sition on the Meuse, so as to command Luxembourg. 

The papers were discussing the various modes of hos- 
tile operations, such as blockade, occupation of the terri 
tory in dispute, &c. 

A letter from Rome states that about the end of No- 
vember, Cardinal Odescalchi suddenly departed from that 
city, leaving with the Prince his brother, a letier which he 
was not tc open until after the lapse of 48 hours. At the 
expiration of the time the letter was opened, and found to 
announce the resignation of all his dignities by the Cardi- 
nal, and his purpose to retire from the world. It was sub- 
sequently ascertained that he had entered a monastery at 
Verona. 

From Spain the advices are that on the 4th of Decem- 
her the discussion of the address in answer to the speech 
from the throne, had terminated in th» Chamber of Depu- 
The amendment of Gen. Seaone was adopted, 117 
to 12. This result, it was believed, would bring the min- 
isterial crisis toan end. The Marquis of Miraflores was 
expected to be the President of the new Cabinet. 

Cabrera had retired from Valencia, against which city 
he was marching, and gone to pursue his work of plunder 
in the low country. 

A fight had taken place between Maroto, the Carlist 
commander in chief, and Don Diego Leon. The papers 
of both sides claimed the victory. 

Muniagorri still held his position on the bark of the 
Bidassoa. 

A letter from Vienna says that a diplomatic Congress, 
will be held in that Capital, this year, to agree upon some 
general measures in relation to the quarantine system. 


ties. 


From the Cleveland Herald. 
THE MORMONS. 

The Mormon Prisoners—The Court of Enquiry heldin 
Ray County, has ordered the following persons for trial 
for the offences named : 

For Treason—Joseph Smith, jr- Hiram Smith, Lyman 





The Bishop replied in his characteristic simplicity of 
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Wright, Sidney Rigdon, Alexander M’Ray, Caleb Bald. 


win. 

For Murder—Parley P. Pratt, N. Shearer, Darwin 
Chase, Luman Gibbs, and Maurice Phillips. 

Accessartes before and after the fact of Murder—Jo. 
seph Smith, jr. L. Wright, S. Rigdon, Washington 
Vorus. 

For Arson, Burglary, Robbery and Larceny—George 
W. Robinson, Alanson Ripley, Washington Vorus, Sidney 
Tanner, Jacob Gates, Jesse D. Hunter, Geo. Grant, Dar. 
win Chase, Thomas Rich, Alex. M’Ray, Caleb Baldwin, 
John S. Higby, Ebenezer Page, Ebenezer Robinson, Jas, 
M. Henderson, David Pettagrue, Edw. Partridge, Francis 
Higby, Geo. Kimble, Joseph W. Younger, Daniel Corn, 
Jas. H. Rollins, Samuel Bent, Jonathan Dunham, Wn, 
Whiting, Joel S. Mills, Clark Hallet, Norman Shearer, 
and Maurice Phelps. 

The St. Louis Republican is doubtful as to the reault of 
these prosecutions. Such is the excitement in the Coun- 
ties where the Mormons resided, thatno man will be in 
condition to serve as a Juror. 

It is stated that the Missourians are purchasing the Mor- 
mon Lands at the land sales with all the improvements 
made on them, at mere nominal prices for speculation! 
The Republican states that a Company has been formed 
of some of the most active in driving off the Mormons for 
the purpose of speculating in their abondoned lands! 

Great distress and suffering exists among the plundered 
Mormons, many of whom were formerly qniet, inoffensive 
residents of Northern Ohio. They were wild and fanati 
cal in their religious notions when among us, but peacea- 
ble, humble, aud law-observing in their deportment. 

There can be no possible excuse for the murder and 
rapine with which they have been desolated since emigra- 
ting. The infamy will be as lasting as the name of Mis- 
sourl. 


Slopping a paper for opinion’s sake.—We have ever 
viewed it rather small business for a man to discontinue his 
paper merely because some particular article or articles in 
that paper may not appear to comport with his sentiments. 
Every subscriber maintains that he has a right to express 
his sentiments on every subject whatever; but the editor, 
poor fellow, must have no sentiments or feelings in com- 
mon with his fellow-men, or if he has them, at least he must 
be very careful how he makes them known. For, should 
he touch upon the subject of intemperance, the reeling 
Bacchanalian is offended, and as fast as his diagonal course 
will permit, he staggers to the printing office, and avenges 
himself by stopping his paper. Should he perchance de- 
nounce seduction as demoralizing and base, the wrath of 
the debauchee is fully appeased by stopping his paper.— 
Should he say aught ageinas g-—bling, she geide of the 
blackleg is wounded, and forthwith he vents his spite by 
stopping his paper. Should he deem it his duty to speak 
of slavery as becomes a real lover of liberty and a defender 
of his nation’s declaration of independence, the pro-slavery 
man must stop his paper. Should he hint that the aboli- 
tionists are, like other men, fallible, they are offended, and 
as a consequence their papers must be discontinued. If 
he sees fit to state, as his opinion, that our citizens have no 
right to invade another nation, with which we ave at peace, 
or to set fire to her buildings, plunder her property and 
murder her populativn, he is upbraided as a tory, and those 
opposed to his sentiments on this subject order him to stop 
their papers, and their ire is softened. If he justifies an 
open violation of our treaty, declaring that we the sovereign 
people, are above law and cannot be made to succumb to 
any restraint, another party are equally aggrieved, and the 
only alternative is to Withdraw their patronage from their 
humble servant the printer: and so on, ad infinitum. ; 

Now, it would be very singular, if an editur should suit 
at one and the same time theirclashing tastes and interests, 
and his readers should remember that he has as many minds 
almost to deal with as he has subscribers, and should make 
the necessary allowance. And while we allow he should 
doall in his power consistent with morality and decency, 
to please his multifarious readers, we still maintain that if 
he is honest, he will fearlessly and independently express 
his own views whenever occasion requires. 

[ Oswego Free Press. 

Fires.—A serious fire occurred in Richmond, Va. on 
Saturday, the 29th ult. The Eagle Hotel, situated on 
Main street, in the centre of the city, was burned to ruins, 
Tt cost $120,000. Insurance $25,000. Several other ten- 
ements were consumed with it, and the entire loss is not 
less than $200,000. Only two such fires have occurred 
within the present century—that of the Penitentiary and the 
destruction cf the Theatre. ’ 
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